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THE  AUTHOR  OF  uHAVELOK  THE  DANE”. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  less  ambitious  than  the  title 
may  seem  to  indicate.  I have  no  name  to  suggest  as  that 
of  the  author  of  the  Middle  English  metrical  romance  Havelok , 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  author,  as  a name,  will  forever 
remain  unknown.  Whether  he  was  monk  or  minstrel  or  some- 
thing else  we  may  guess  but  cannot  know.  Indeed  the 
problem  with  which  I am  immediately  concerned  involves  only 
the  relations  to  one  another  of  the  versions  of  the  tale. 
However,  in  working  with  this  problem  the  attitude  which  I 
have  felt  obliged  to  take  has  suggested  the  possibility  of 
saying  something  about  an  author  for  the  English  romance. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  something  might  be  said  about  an 
author  gained  interest  because  it  seemed  to  be  related  to  a 
pretty  general  change  in  attitude  toward  certain  portions  of 
mediaeval  literature.  The  change  of  which  I speak  tends  to 
make  us  think  of  even  the  more  popular  romances  as  the  pro- 
duct of  impulses  like  those  which  produced  strictly  literary 
works,  such  as  Chaucer’s  Troilns  and  Cressida  or  Shake- 
speare’s King  Lear,  rather  than  as  closely  analogous  in  origin 
to  ballad  or  folk-tale,  that  is,  as  possessing  no  author  at  all  *). 

*)  The  apparent  impossibility  of  knowing  anything  about  the  authors  of 
medieval  romances  has  often  caused  a vague  dissatisfaction  in  their  readers. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  their  names  and  the  events  of  their  lives  are  beyond 
reach,  as  that  one  finds  it  difficult  even  to  guess  at  the  spirit  and  method 
with  which  they  wrote.  It  often  seems  that  the  work  represents  many  persons, 
and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pick  out  one  of  them  and  say  something  definite 
about  him.  On  the  other  hand , there  is  sometimes  a feeling  that  it  would 
mean  little  to  know  the  author  of  this  or  that  romance.  If  every  incident  is 
conventional,  if  the  phraseology  is  stereotyped,  and  if  the  arrangement  of 
material  is  commonplace,  it  matters  little  who  wrote  the  romance  for  the 
reason  that  any  one  might  have  done  so.  This  feeling,  combined  with  the 
J.  Hoops,  Englische  Studien.  48.  2.  1 3 
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Most  important  in  this  connection  is  the  work  of  Bedier  in 
attempting  to  restate  the  relations  of  the  so-called  French  epic 
poetry  to  history.  He  has  tried  to  show  that  the  great  cycle 
of  epic  tales  — the  Song  of  Roland  and  others  — centering 
about  Charlemagne  are  not  the  product  of  evolution  through 
centuries  of  oral  tradition  but  are  as  clearly  creations  as  are 
later  works  with  names  of  authors  attached.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  may  likewise  be  asked  if  we  have  not  made 
the  same  mistake  (if  mistake  it  be)  in  connection  with  the 
romances  apparently  dealing  with  English  pre-Conquest  history. 

There  are  four  important  romances  of  this  class,  all  dating 
within  or  near  the  thirteenth  century.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Charlemagne  romances,  the  historical  background  seems  to  be 
several  centuries  older  than  the  romances.  Either  evidently 
or  probably  they  are  connected  with  the  period  of  Danish 
occupation  of  England  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  They 
have  always  been  recognized  as  having  a peculiarly  national 
interest,  and  versions  appeared  in  changing  dress  — sometimes 
in  chronicles  — down  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  There  was  a 
tendency  then,  and  perhaps  there  is  a tendency  yet,  to  insist 
a good  deal  on  the  historical  motives  and  atmosphere  of  these 
stories.  Taking  into  account  the  accepted  explanation  of  ana- 
logous French  material,  one  naturally  supposed  them  to  be 
the  product  of  a similar  evolution  from  saga  by  means  of  oral 
tradition.  There  was  this  further  justification  that  the  romances 
were  popular  — not  literary  (i.  e.,  not  sophisticated)  in  cha- 
racter — and  that  there  were  folklore  motives  present.  What 


difficulty  or  impossibility  of  getting  at  the  truth,  has  led  to  a tendency  to 
dismiss  the  author  from  consideration  , to  regard  the  romance  as  the  product 
of  growth , to  give  the  credit  (if  credit  there  be)  to  the  transmitter , whose 
number  if  not  name  is  legion.  If  a story  is  found  in  various  redactions  which 
show  great  differences,  elaborate  diagrams  are  made  to  represent  their  relation- 
ship, and  these  diagrams  depend,  ordinarily,  on  the  assumption  of  growth,  of 
gradual  and  perhaps  unconscious  modification.  Some  of  these  guesses  are,  no 
doubt , strictly  accurate.  But  the  assumption  on  which  they  are  based  often 
creates  in  the  student  an  attitude  toward  the  romances  which  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  He  is  likely  to  seek  in  every  story  a kernel  which  may  be  discovered 
in  history  or  in  some  conventional  motive,  and  then  trace  its  gradual  deve- 
lopment from  popular  and  simple  to  more  courtly  and  elaborate  versions.  No 
doubt  this  process  has  taken  place,  perhaps  frequently,  but  it  is  not  a necessary 
or  universal  process. 
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may  be  regarded  as  a summary  of  scholarly  opinion  on  these 
romances  is  the  statement  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  E?tg- 
lish  Literature x)  by  Professor  Atkins,  who  says:  “In  Havelok 
and  Horn , in  Guy  of  Warwick  and  Beves  of  Hamtoun  there 
exists  primarily  the  viking  atmosphere  of  tenth  century  Eng- 
land, though  the  sagas  have  acquired  through  alien  handling, 
a certain  Crusade  coloring.  — In  them  may  be  perceived  — 
an  undeveloped  chivalry,  as  well  as  reminiscences  of  Old  Eng- 
lish life  and  thought.  The  code  of  chivalry  is  as  yet  unfor- 
mulated. In  Havelok  we  have  the  simple  ideal  of  righting  the 
wrong.” 

My  own  opinion  is  that  in  these  romances,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  King  Horn,  there  is  not  “primarily  the 
viking  atmosphere  of  tenth  century  England.”  It  is  true  that 
names  and  perhaps  geography  sometimes  are  historical  just 
as  names  and  geography  and  something  more  in  the  Song 
of  Roland  are  historical,  but  the  earlier  atmosphere  is  not  there. 
The  popular  tone,  which  Professor  Atkins  seems  to  regard  as 
primitive  and  Anglo-Saxon,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  production  of  these  “matter  of  Eng- 
land” romances.  They  belong  among  the  earliest  English 
romances,  and  were  recited  in  days  when  courtly  and  critical 
audiences  were  unwilling  that  English  speech  should  usurp  the 
place  of  French.  Consequently,  their  audiences  were  humble, 
and  the  minstrels  using  English  metrical  stories,  as  well  as 
persons  preparing  material  for  these  minstrels,  were  of  the 
X~  lower  classes.  It  would  be  surprising  if  the  elaborate  chivalry 
x^^^of  contemporary  French  romances  were  present.  However,  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  discuss  only  one  of  these  historical  roman- 
ces - — the  one  which  the  popular  evolution  hypothesis  seems 
^ least  to  explain.  I believe  that  a careful  study  of  the  various 
O versions  of  the  Havelok-tale  will  make  it  seem  very  improb- 
" able  that  Havelok  the  Dane , the  English  version  and  the  one 
^ which  is  most  clearly  popular  and  “primitive”,  is  derived  from 
popular  tradition,  unless  very  remotely. 

The  romance  Havelok  the  Dane  stimulates  curiosity  about 
its  author  because  it  is  not  by  any  means  a mere  accumulation 
of  stereotyped  material,  and  because  there  is  an  unusually 


q Vol.  I,  pp.  337  fif. 
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large  number  of  expressions  indicating  the  attitude  of  an  author 
toward  the  material  of  the  story.  One  feels  distinctly  that 
there  is  an  author.  Yet  the  studies  of  the  romance  tend  in 
this  as  in  other  cases  to  eliminate  the  author,  to  make  it  the 
product  of  gradual  growth.  One  assumes  3,  saga-kernel  among 
Britons  or  among  Danes.  This  kernel  has  grown  into  a rounded 
story  — some  say  at  the  hands  of  the  French,  others  say 
of  the  English.  There  is  entire  lack  of  uniformity  of  opinion 
about  the  matter.  One  says  that  the  English  romance  is  cer- 
tainly a translation  from  the  French;  others  maintain  that  it 
is  the  product  of  English  tradition  and  has  not  been  materially 
influenced  by  the  French.  It  would  take  many  pages  to  sum- 
marize clearly  the  various  opinions  of  the  story  which  have 
been  defended1). 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  Havelok  story,  or  to  try  to  decide  the  question  as  to 
whether  Havelok  the  Dane  does  or  does  not  go  back  to  a 
French  original.  However,  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  certain  evidence  which  has  been  overlooked  or 
insufficiently  treated,  to  guess  pretty  accurately  at  the  original 
which  the  English  romance  had,  and,  by  observing  the  changes 
made,  to  get  a glimpse  of  an  English  maker  of  romance  in 
his  workshop.  The  position  which  I hold  is  not  new.  It  is 
that  from  the  French  versions  of  the  story  and  the  English 
version  known  as  the  “Lambeth  interpolation’’  we  are  able  to 
recreate  substantially  the  original  of  the  English  romance2). 
I do  not  pretent  to  say  whether  this  original  was  in  English 
or  in  French,  nor  do  I regard  the  question  of  considerable 
importance.  Whether  in  the  French  language  or  not,  it  shows 
very  little  of  the  characteristic  French  atmosphere  or  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  useless,  in  view 
of  the  French  versions  actually  in  existence,  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility or  probability  that  the  source  of  the  Havelok 
was  French. 

J)  Bibliographies  may  be  found  in  Holthausen’s  edition  of  Havelok 
(London,  New  York  and  Heidelberg,  1902);  in  Skeat’s  edition  (Oxford,  1902); 
and  in  Heyman’s  Studies  on  the  Havelok-Tale  (Upsala,  1903).  The  most  im- 
portant recent  study  is  contained  in  Deutschbein’s  Studien  zur  sagengeschichte 
Englands. 

2)  Deutschbein , op.  cit.,  p.  159,  suggests  that  the  Lai  may  have  been 
the  original.  Apparently  no  one  else  holds  this  opinion. 
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As  is  now  generally  conceded,  there  are  four  versions  of 
the  Havelok-story  which  contain  original  features.  The  oldest 
seems  to  be  the  account  in  Geoffrey  Gaimar’s  Estorie  des  Eng- 
leis,  of  about  11481).  The  Lai  d’ Haveloc  le  Danois,  which 
very  much  resembles  the  Gaimar  story,  dates  probably  from 
about  11702).  The  date  usually  accepted  for  the  English 
Havelok  the  Dane  is  about  1 300 3).  A brief  version  of  the  story 
is  also  contained  in  an  interpolation,  probably  not  later  than 
1400,  found  in  the  Lambeth  MS.  of  the  Chronicle  of  Robert 
of  Brunne4).  This  version  closely  resembles  the  two  French 
redactions,  particularly  Gaimar’s,  but  contains  some  indepen- 
dent features.  It  has  been  shown  by  Kupferschmidt 5)  that  the 
Lai  and  the  Estorie  are  both  probably  based  on  a French 
version  in  rhymed  couplets,  and  E.  K.  Putnam6)  traces  the 
interpolation  to  the  same  source.  The  English  version,  how- 
ever, is  so  different  from  any  of  the  others  that  its  connection, 
it  is  supposed,  must  be  traced  through  descent  from  the  un- 
known and  perhaps  remote  source  of  the  lost  French  rhymed 
couplet  version. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  entire  agreement  as 
to  whether  the  French  or  the  English  version  best  represents 
the  original.  The  feeling  that  Havelok  the  Dane , with  its 
popular  character,  must  be  more  primitive  has  influenced  more 
than  one  student.  Even  Putnam,  after  presenting  almost  deci- 
sive evidence  to  the*  contrary,  hesitates  to  accept  an  obvious 
conclusion.  When  the  points  suggested  by  Putnam  and  others 
are  considered  in  connection  with  the  additional  evidence  pre- 
sented in  this  paper,  I think  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt 
that  the  English  version  is  much  farther  removed  than  the 
French  from  the  original7). 

x)  G.  Paris,  p.  273  of  La  Litterature  francaise  au  Moyen  Age  (Paris,  1905). 

2)  G.  Paris,  op.  cit.,  p.  274. 

3)  Cf.  Hales,  Athenaeum , Feb.  23,  1899;  Holthausen , p.  X;  Skeat, 
pp.  xxivf. ; Deutschbein,  pp.  159  ff.,  thinks  the  date  somewhat  earlier.  Greg, 
Mod . Lang.  Quarterly,  vol.  V,  pp.  1 54 fif.,  also  questions  the  reliability  of  the 
accepted  dating.  The  possible  range,  however,  is  not  great. 

4)  Cf.  Skeat,  EETS.  ed.,  p.  xi,  note  1. 

5)  Rom.  Studien,  vol.  IV,  pp.  41  iff. 

6)  Pub.  Mod.  Lang.  Asso.,  vol.  XV,  p.  16. 

7)  Many  students  (e.  g.  the  editors)  have  not  fully  committed  themselves 
on  this  point.  Schofield  ( History  of  English  Literature  from  the  Norman 
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By  no  means  of  decisive  importance,  but  not  for  that 
reason  to  be  disregarded,  is  the  obvious  evidence  of  political 
setting.  In  both  versions  the  story  centers  about  Lincoln  and 
Grimsby.  In  both  versions  the  Denmark  setting  is  vague,  no 
town  in  Denmark  being  named.  But  while  the  England  of 
the  English  version  is  one  country  under  its  sovereign,  in  the 
French  version  England  is  broken  up  into  small  kingdoms. 
Instead  of  Apelwold,  king  of  England,  Ekenbright,  king  of 
Norfolk,  is  the  father  of  the  heroine.  The  chief  villain  (God- 
rich  in  the  English,  Edelsie  in  the  French)  instead  of  being  a 
vassal  is  an  independent  king  of  Lindsey  and  Lincoln.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  French  version  represents  the  earlier 
political  condition  of  England,  and  probably  in  this  respect 
represents  the  earlier  form  of  the  story,  since  no  motive  appears 
for  a change  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Besides  this,  in  all  versions  the  hero  of  the  story  is  a 
Dane  who  becomes  an  English  sovereign,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  deny  the  accepted  view  that  the  Havelok  is  funda- 
mentally a story  of  the  English  Danes.  If  so , it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  version  which  emphasizes  the  Danish 
elements  is  nearer  the  original.  This  version  is  the  French1), 
in  which  both  hero  and  heroine  are  Danish,  the  good  king 
(Ekenbright)  is  a Dane  who  has  possessions  in  Denmark  as 
well  as  in  England,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  wicked 
king  is  a Breton  (Briton).  In  the  English  version,  on  the 
contrary,  both  the  heroine  and  the  good  king  her  father,  as 
well  as  the  villain,  are  English.  There  seem  here  to  be  traces 
in  the  French  version  of  racial  feeling  which  are  entirely  absent 
from  the  English  Havelok . 


Conquest  to  Chaucer,  p.  268)  cautiously  states  that  “it  is  not  safe  to  assume 
that  the  [English  poem],  rather  than  the  French  poems,  represents  best  the 
original  narrative  either  in  substance  or  in  style.”  Harald  E.  Heyman,  Studies 
on  the  Havelok-Tale , claims  to  prove  “that  the  version  represented  by  the 
English  lay  is  closer  to  the  original  tale,  or  to  tradition,  than  any  of  the  other 
versions  preserved,”  for  the  reason  that  several  “passages”  occur  in  the 
English  romance  of  which  each  “is  found  only  in  one  of  the  three  other  ver- 
sions respectively”  (pp.  147  f.).  This  of  course  only  proves  that  none  of  the 
other  versions  is  the  source  of  the  Havelok,  The  same  reasoning  would  make 
every  version  nearest  the  “original”. 

x)  For  convenience  I shall  call  the  story  told  in  Gaimar,  The  Lai,  and 
the  interpolation  the  “French  version”. 
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These  points  may  be  acknowledged  by  one  who  regards 
the  English  version  as  most  nearly  representing  the  original, 
since  he  can  find  a motive  for  the  elimination  of  these  primi- 
tive elements  by  popular  English  tradition  which  French  redac- 
tors would  not  have.  But  the  fact  which  makes  the  relation 
of  the  versions  perfectly  certain  is  that  the  English  version  is 
honeycombed  with  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  which  point 
directly  to  the  French  version  for  explanation.  It  is  on  these 
inconsistencies  that  my  argument  for  a close  dependence  of 
the  English  version  upon  a version  very  similar  to  the  French 
version  chiefly  depends,  and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  these 
inconsistencies  in  detail.  A few  of  these  have  been  suggested 
in  Putnam’s  study  of  the  interpolation z),  but  some  of  them, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  have  not  been  pointed  out. 

i.  The  striking  parallelism  of  the  Goldeboru  and  Have- 
lok  stories  in  the  early  part  of  the  romance  clearly  represents 
a modification  of  the  original.  In  both  cases  a dying  king 
summons  his  barons  to  council,  and  on  their  advice  gives  the 
care  of  kingdom  and  heir  over  into  the  hands  of  a trusted 
lord  who  is  to  be  regent  and  guardian  until  the  young  child 
shall  be  of  age  to  rule.  In  both  cases  the  regent  thus  selected 
swears  loyalty  upon  “messe-gere”.  In  both  cases  the  oath  is 
broken,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  cruelly  mistreated.  In  both 
cases  the  heir  withdraws  from  the  kingdom,  but  later  returns, 
overcomes  the  regent  in  battle,  and  puts  him  to  death.  The 
parallelism  stated  in  the  last  sentence  no  doubt  belonged,  in 
part,  to  the  original  story,  but  the  parallelism  stated  in  the 
sentences  which  precede  — extending  even  to  phraseology  — 
we  should  guess  to  be  the  work  of  the  English  redactor,  even 
if  we  did  not  have  the  decisive  evidence  of  its  absence  from 
the  French  versions.  In  them  the  hero  is  expelled  from  Den- 
mark because  a foreign  enemy  slays  his  father  and  seizes  the 
kingdom,  as  regularly  occurs  in  the  exile- and-retnrn  group  of 
stories,  to  which  Havelok  seems  to  belong.  Sufficient  motive 
for  the  duplication  is  found  in  the  natural  desire  to  extend  the 
story,  and  the  suggestion  might  have  been  gained  from  other 
romances,  since  duplication  of  incident  is  a conventional  device 
of  medieval  romance. 
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2.  In  the  English  romance  the  boy  Havelok,  when  at 
Lincoln,  remembers  perfectly  his  past  history  and  his  true 
rank.  In  the  French  versions  he  has  forgotten  his  past,  and 
thinks  of  himself  as  none  other  than  he  appears.  He  learns 
of  his  early  history  only  after  his  return  to  Grimsby  with  his 
wife.  It  is  certain  that  the  original  of  the  English  version  cor- 
responded with  the  French. 

(a)  As  Putnam  states,  it  is  “hard  to  reconcile”  Havelok’s 
consciousness  of  his  rank  “with  his  inaction  and  indifference”  x). 

(b)  Havelok  allows  Goldeboru  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
his  rank  for  no  apparent  reason,  although  the  two  are  on  the 
most  confidential  terms,  and  the  concealment  is  a source  of 
pain  to  the  princess. 

(c)  He  rehearses  his  story  in  detail  to  his  foster  brothers, 
who  must  have  known  it  well,  at  the' point  where,  in  the  French 
version,  the  story  is  told  to  him.  ( Hav . 1400  IT.;  Gaimar, 
377  ff.;  Lai,  591  ff.). 

(d)  Havelok’s  speech  to  the  king  declining  Goldeboru  for 
wife  (ii36ff.)  seems  the  sincere  statement  of  one  who  believes 
himself  of  low  rank. 

“Nay,”  quoth  Hauelok,  “bi  my  lifl 
Hwat  sholde  ich  with  wiue  do? 

I ne  may  hire  fede,  ne  elope,  ne  sho. 

Hwider  sholde  ich  wimman  bringe? 

I ne  naue  none  kinnes  pinge. 

I ne  haue  hus,  y ne  haue  cote, 

I ne  haue  stikke,  y ne  haue  sprote, 

I ne  haue  neyper  bred  ne  sowel, 

Ne  cloth,  but  of  an  old  whit  couel. 
pis  elopes,  pat  ich  onne  haue, 

Aren  pe  kokes,  and  ich  his  knaue.” 

(e)  Grim’s  children  call  Hauelok  “lord”  when  he  returns 
to  Grimsby  (1213),  yet  Goldeboru  fails  to  suspect  anything. 

J)  Panzer  in  the  Hilde-Gudrun  and  Deutschbein  both  regard  the  Havelok 
as  connected  with  the  Goldener-mar chert , in  which  the  hero  is  conscious  of  his 
birth,  as  a rule.  If  the  Goldener-mar chen  is  really  the  original  of  the  Havelok- 
tale , the  English  romance  in  this  one  respect  would  be  nearer  the  original. 
However,  the  possible  absorption  of  motives  from  the  Goldefier-mdrchen  is  all 
that  can  really  be  granted.  The  resemblances  are  not  great  enough  to  prove 
even  this;  and  even  if  they  proved  actual  descent,  a reversion  toward  the 
original  story  in  the  English  would  not  be  remarkable. 
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(f)  When  Havelok  dreamed  that  his  arms  were  so  long 
that  he  could  embrace  all  Denmark,  and  that  all  England  was 
enclosed  in  his  hand,  it  seems  impossible  that  one  who  knew 
that  he  was  the  heir  to  Denmark  should  have  been  so  much 
at  a loss  as  to  say, 

“Deus!  lemman,  hwat  may  £>is  be?”  (1312). 

But  Goldeboru,  who  had  previously  been  visited  by  an  angel, 
gave  the  correct  interpretation.  Evidently  it  is  the  French 
version  which  gives  the  clew  to  the  situation,  for  in  it  the 
heroine,  through  a dream,  learns  something  about  the  hero’s 
birth  before  the  hero  hears  his  story  told  at  Grimsby  I).  A 
possible  motive  for  the  change  made  by  the  English  author 
is  the  statement  of  the  Lai , which  is  also  found  in  the  English 
romance,  that  Havelok  was  seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
exile,  which  seems  too  great  an  age  for  entire  forgetfulness. 

3.  The  story  centers  about  Lincoln  in  a way  which  seems 
unnatural  to  the  political  background  of  the  English  Havelok . 
Apparently  the  castle  and  permanent  residence  of  Earl  God- 
rich,  when  regent,  is  in  Lincoln  (883  f.).  On  the  other  hand, 
Af>elwold  apparently  resides  in  Winchester,  and  this  is  Golde- 
boru’s  home  until  she  is  removed  to  Dover  at  Godrich’s  orders. 
London  is  mentioned  only  at  the  end  of  the  romance,  when 
Havelok  is  crowned  there  (2943).  It  seems  improbable  that 
a regent  of  all  England  would  reside  in  Lincoln.  However, 
this  situation  fits  very  well  into  the  political  geography  of  the 
French  version,  in  which  Edelsie  rules  only  a small  kingdom 
near  Grimsby.  The  distinction  between  Winchester,  the  resi- 
dence of  Apelwold,  and  Lincoln,  the  residence  of  Godrich, 
reminds  one  of  the  French  version,  in  which  there  are  two  kings, 
one  of  Norfolk  and  one  of  Lincoln  and  Lindsey. 

4.  The  doubling  of  incidents  referred  to  in  (1)  has  led 
the  author  of  the  English  Havelok  to  make  Grim  play  a cruel 
and  unnatural  part.  Grim  agrees  to  Godard’s  command  to 
slay  Havelok,  and  is  on  the  point  of  doing  so  when  he  learns 
of  Havelok’s  identity.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity 
and  generosity  which  Grim  later  displays,  and  would  indicate 

*)  The  dream,  both  in  Gaimar  and  in  the  Lai , is  necessary  for  the  story 
because  through  it  Argentille  is  persuaded  to  urge  Havelok  to  return  to 
Grimsby,  the  first  step  toward  obtaining  Denmark. 
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that  the  English  redactor  had  not  clearly  conceived  the  cha- 
racter. 

5.  When  Havelok  arrives  in  Denmark,  he  is  invited  by 
Ubbe  to  dine  with  him.  The  narrative  says  that  though  he 
was  very  much  afraid  to  eat  with  the  Danish  earl,  because  of 
his  wife,  he  did  not  dare  refuse  (i668fif.).  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  visit  to  Ubbe  led  to  the  fight  which  followed. 
Evidently  there  is  a reminiscence  of  the  situation  in  the  French 
version,  in  which  the  visit  to  the  earl  paid  by  Havelok  and 
his  wife  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  struggle  which  follows,  be- 
cause six  of  Ubbe’s  followers  see  Argentille1)  at  table  and  pur- 
sue the  party  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  her  (Gaimar, 
533  ff.;  Lai,  687  ff.). 

6.  There  is  something  mysterious  and  unsatisfactory  about 
the  sixty  lads  who  attack  the  inn.  Even  the  motive  remains 
unexplained.  The  fight  is  a working  over  of  the  incident  of 
the  French  version,  in  line  with  the  author’s  popularization 
of  the  story  and  exaggeration  of  the  powers  of  the  hero. 

Of  these  inconsistencies,  the  second  is  the  most  important, 
and  it  alone  points  clearly  to  a close  relation  between  English 
and  French  versions,  and  when  all  are  taken  together,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  But  what  reason  is  there  to  deny 
that  the  changes  which  appear  are  the  result  of  many  smaller 
changes,  that  the  story,  in  the  course  of  a century  or  two  of 
tradition,  should  be  thus  changed,  and  yet  show  evidence  of 
its  source?  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  to  prove  that  this  has 
not  been  the  precise  process.  But  there  are  three  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  important  changes  came  about, 
not  through  tradition,  but  through  the  work  of  one  man. 

1.  Popular  tradition  of  sufficient  extent  to  modify  the 
story  as  much  as  has  been  done  would  have  discovered  most 
of  the  inconsistencies  and  corrected  them,  and  would  probably 
have  distorted  the  geography2). 

2.  The  changes  which  have  been  made  are  not  of  the 


x)  This  is  the  name  of  Havelok’ s wife  in  the  French  version. 

2)  Heyman , after  remarking  that  the  texts  extend  over  a space  of  two 
centuries,  mentions  the  unusual  conformity  of  geography  in  the  versions,  which 
he  says  would  probably  “not  have  been  so  great,  had  not  the  tradition  lived 
and  been  current  just  in  the  territories  mentioned”  (p.  63).  This,  however, 
would  not  account  for  the  unusual  conservatism  in  other  respects. 
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stock  popular  type ; the  conventional  incidents  and  motives 
which  popular  tradition  would  almost  certainly  have  introduced 
do  not  appear.  In  contrast  to  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  the  English  Havelok  might  be  considered  the 
difference  between  King  Horn  and  Horn  Childe , a difference 
at  least  largely  due  to  popular  tradition. 

3.  The  English  Havelok  has  a unity  of  tone  and  method 
which  are  the  uniformity  not  of  conventionality,  but  of  a con- 
sistent mental  and  moral  attitude  — an  attitude  shown  in  the 
working  over  of  the  incidents,  in  the  moral  tone,  and  in  the 
comments  of  the  author.  This  last  point  is  so  important  that 
it  needs  further  discussion. 

The  favor  which  Havelok  has  met  among  modern  readers 
is  owing  largely  to  its  homely  and  popular  elements.  It  seems 
to  introduce  us  to  the  atmosphere  of  humble  life  of  medieval 
England.  There  is  no  other  English  romance  which  does  this 
to  an  equal  extent,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  which  do  so 
at  all.  Now  it  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  French  version 
is  far  from  courtly  it  has  few  or  none  of  these  homely  elements 
which  create  the  special  interest  of  the  English  romance.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  the  work  of  later  hands.  It  is  not  possible 
to  summarize  the  changes  sufficiently  well  to  show  the  diffe- 
rence as  well  as  a consecutive  reading  of  the  various  versions 
would  do  it,  but  a few  of  the  most  obvious  may  be  pointed  out. 

This  quality  of  homeliness  is  very  well  shown  in  the 
additions  which  the  English  redactor  has  made  to  the  story. 

(1)  The  account  of  the  rescue  of  Havelok  by  Grim,  which  is 
wholly  an  addition,  is  especially  full  of  homely  detail.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  scene  in  the  cottage  in  which  Grim, 
his  wife  Leue,  and  Havelok  are  the  actors  (555  ff),  and  of  the 
account  of  the  preparation  of  the  boat  for  the  flight  (699 ff.). 

(2)  Likewise  the  account  of  the  games  at  Lincoln,  in  which  Have- 
lok shows  his  superior  physical  prowess,  one  of  the  best  scenes 
for  atmosphere,  contains  detail  and  spirit  which  point  directly 
to  first-hand  observation  and  intimate  acquaintance  (979 ff.). 

(3)  The  fight  at  the  inn  of  Bernard  Brun,  which  is  substituted 
for  the  fight  at  the  minster  of  the  French  version,  is  so  different 
from  the  original  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  addition.  It  is 
distinctly  more  popular.  A “dor-tre”  instead  of  an  axe  is  the 
weapon,  and  the  whole  account  of  the  fight  shows  the  popular 
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love  of  the  brute  strength  which  is  able  to  break  heads 
(1766  ff.).  (4)  At  the  end  of  the  romance  the  daughters  of 

Grim  are  married  — one  to  the  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  other 
to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  — There  is  no  significant  detail 
connected  with  them,  but  the  care  in  suitably  rewarding  the 
humbler  persons  of  the  story  is  an  element  of  its  popularization. 

Much  more  striking  than  the  additions  is  the  evidence  of 
the  alterations.  Indeed , there  are  many  small  additions  con- 
nected with  the  alterations.  It  is  not  possible  to  present  this 
material  in  detail,  as  it  would  involve  quoting  a large  part  of 
both  versions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  general,  that  nearly  all 
show  close  observation  of  and  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the 
humble  Englishmen.  The  author  particularly  delights  in  ex- 
panding any  notices  of  the  manual  work  of  his  characters. 
Already  I have  mentioned  the  detailed  account  of  Grim’s  work 
in  preparing  to  escape  from  Denmark.  Later  the  English 
version  devotes  about  forty-five  lines  (739 — 784)  to  a detailed 
description  of  Grim’s  manner  of  life  in  England,  where  the 
Lai  in  the  corresponding  portion  has  six  (135  ff.)  and  Gaimar 
thirteen  (443  ff.).  Havelok’s  experiences  in  Lincoln  as  a laborer 
occupy  two  hundred  lines  (863  ff.)  while  the  Lai  relates  the 
same  in  thirty-two  lines  (241  If.)  and  Gaimar  in  fifty-six  lines 
(105  ff.).  At  this  point  there  is  considerable  detail  in  Gaimar 
and  the  Lai  tending  to  show  that  Haveloc  possessed  the 
knightly  quality  of  generosity.  The  English  version  emphasizes 
rather  his  kindness  to  children,  his  good  nature,  and  his 
modesty.  Another  example  of  expansion  in  the  direction  of 
homely  detail  is  the  account  of  the  preparation  of  Havelok’s 
clothing  when  he  is  to  go  to  Lincoln.  The  only  reference  to 
this  in  the  other  redactions  is  in  the  Lai. 

Quant  li  prodoms  lout  enseigne, 

Et  de  draps  apparaille, 

De  lui  le  fist  partie  a peine.  (185  ff.) 

The  English  version  has  the  following  interesting  detail : 
He  tok  J>e  sheres  of  £>e  nayl, 

And  made  him  a couel  of  pe  sayl, 

And  Hauelok  dide  it  sone  on ; 

Hauede  (he)  neyper  hosen  ne  shon, 

Ne  none  kinnes  o|>er  wede ; 

To  Lincolne  barfot  he  yede.  (857  ff.) 
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It  is  also  worth  while  to  take  account  of  another  typical 
expansion.  In  the  account  of  the  forced  marriage  of  Havelok 
with  Goldeboru  ( Argentille) , only  the  English  version  gives 
the  dialogue  of  the  different  characters,  showing  the  spirit  in 
which  they  acted  (no3ff.).  The  speech  of  Havelok,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  is  particularly  important  for 
character,  and  seems  true  to  life,  if  we  think  of  Havelok  as 
unconscious  of  his  high  birth.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  we  have  here  and  there  ( 1 17  fif. , 790  fif.,  1073  ff., 
Ii8ifif.)  bits  of  soliloquy  which  throw  no  little  light  on 
states  of  mind,  and  are  an  important  contribution  to  the 
realism  of  the  romance.  These  examples  of  alteration  are 
thoroughly  typical,  and  the  reader  may,  if  he  desires,  extend 
the  study  by  looking  up  the  references  given  in  the  foot-note 
below x). 

An  expansion  of  a different  kind  is  found  in  the  dramatis 
personae  of  the  English  as  compared  with  the  French  version. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  interest  in  the 
daughters  of  Grim  — Gunnild  and  Leuive.  These  correspond 
to  Kelloc  of  the  French  redactions,  who  is  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  the  information  she  gives.  The  sons  of  Grim  are  in 
the  English  version  deemed  worthy  of  names,  and  play  some 
part  in  the  story,  while  they  are  almost  insignificant  in  the 
French  version.  Their  names  — Robert  £e  Rede,  William 
Wendut,  and  Huwe  Rauen,  have  certainly  a homely  flavor. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Bernard  Brun , who  keeps  the 
Denmark  inn  where  Havelok  was  attacked,  Griffin  Galle,  the 
leader  of  the  sixty  who  make  the  attack,  and  Bertram  the 
Cook,  Havelok’s  master  at  Lincoln.  Rarely  indeed  are  such 
names  to  be  found  in  English  romance,  and  it  is  certain  that 


9 Lai  135  ff.,  Havelok  739  ff.  In  the  English  romance  Havelok’s  work 
at  Grimsby  is  related  with  enthusiasm ; the  Lai  (this  part  of  the  story  does 
not  appear  in  Gaimar)  only  says  that  he  was  aforz  et  vertuous”  (155).  Lai 
670  ff.,  not  in  Gaimar,  LLav . 1682  ff.  ; Lai  925  ff.,  Gaimar  735  ff,  Hav.  2312  ff.  ; 
Lai  961  ff.,  Gaimar  740  ff.,  Hav . 2430  ff.;  Lai  1091  ff.,  Gaimar  809  ff.,  Hav. 
2700  ff.  The  last  two  references  are  to  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  the  two 
villains.  In  the  French  version,  one  is  killed  in  battle,  and  the  other,  although 
conquered , dies  a natural  death  within  fifteen  days.  In  the  English  version 
both  are  tortured  and  put  to  death  legally.  The  details  of  the  torture  show 
that  the  author  had  small  pity  for  traitors. 
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the  man  who  added  the  realistic  detail  of  common  life  is  the 
one  who  contributed  these  names  to  the  romance I). 

The  homely  character  of  the  Havelok , which  even  the 
names  show,  results,  too,  in  the  introduction  of  a number  of 
stage  articles  which  are  not  frequently  found  elsewhere.  The 
less  usual  things  are  the  “poke,  ful  and  blac”,  in  which  Grim 
bore  Havelok  home  to  his  wife;  the  “gret  ston”  in  the  “cleue” 
of  Grim  against  which  Havelok  cracked  his  head  when  Dame 
Leue  cast  him  down;  the  “fayre  firrene  wo  we”  (1077)  which 
separated  the  bower  of  Havelok  and  Goldeboru  from  that  of 
their  host  in  the  castle  of  Ubbe.  There  is  a bit  of  realism 
in  the  scene  where  Ubbe  goes  to  see  what  the  light  in  Have- 
lok’s  bower  means. 

He  stod,  and  totede  in  at  a bord  (2106). 

As  a bit  of  picturesque  realism  may  be  quoted  also  the 
lines  telling  what  the  light  revealed  after  Havelok’s  fight  at 
the  inn. 

On  pe  morwen,  hwan  it  was  day, 
lie  on  other  wirwed  lay, 

Als  it  were  dogges  pat  were  henget, 

And  summe  laye  in  dikes  slenget, 

And  summe  in  gripes  bi  pe  her 

Drawen  were,  and  laten  ther  (vv.  i92off.)2). 


*)  Names  are  given  to  Havelok’s  sisters,  Swanborw  and  Elfled,  and  two 
nobles  are  introduced  — Reyner,  Erl  of  Chester,  and  Erl  Gunter,  but  these 
names  are  less  significant. 

2)  The  figures  of  speech  are  for  the  most  part  conventional  , but  a few 
homely  ones  may  be  significant : 

A1  engelond  was  of  him  adrad 

So  his  pe  beste  fro  pe  gad  (vv.  278  f.). 

So  brouke  i euere  mi  blake  swire  (v.  3 1 1 ). 

Was  it  nouth  worth  a fir  sticke  (v.  966). 

He  folwede  hem  so  hund  dos  hare  (v.  1994). 
pat  he  rorede  als  a bole  (v.  2438). 

And  beten  on  him  so  dop  pe  smith 
With  pe  hammer  on  pe  stith  (vv.  1 876  f .). 

He  maden  here  backes  al-so  bloute 
Als  here  wombes,  and  made  hem  rowte 
Als  he  weren  kradelbarnes  : 

So  dos  pe  child  pat  moder  parnes  (vv.  i9ioff.). 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  English  redactor  was  one  with 
an  intimate  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  humble 
life,  not  the  fierce,  warlike  life  of  the  Vikings,  but  the 
rough  and  ready  life  of  a more  settled  order  of  society. 
That  his  attitude  is  that  of  the  English  common  people 
is  brought  out  very  clearly.  The  whole  background  of 
social  relations  of  the  Havelok  represents  a highly  organized 
society,  and  the  characters  range  from  king  to  thrall.  For  . 
this  organization  there  is  demanded  throughout  the  romance 
a certain  reverence.  Justice  is  not  vengeance,  but  the  formal 
execution  of  a legal  sentence.  Both  Godrich  and  Godard  are 
duly  tried  before  receiving  punishment  (2462  fif. , 2808  ff.). 

The  king  must  rule  in  the  interest  of  his  subjects,  and  the  first 
duty  of  subjects  is  to  the  king.  Apelwold,  the  ideal  king,  is 
a king  of  the  folk,  in  whose  time 

mihte  chapmen  fare 
purhut  Englond  with  here  ware, 

And  baldelike  beye  and  sellen  (5 1 ff.). 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  suggestion 
that  the  efforts  of  Edward  I to  make  England  a place  of  order 
and  safety  may  have  inspired  the  description  of  Apelwold. 

The  moral  wisdom  of  the  folk  is  also  shown  by  the 
numerous  proverbs  which  are  scattered  through  the  poem.  When 
brought  together  they  make  an  interesting  collection. 

Hope  maketh  fol  man  ofte  blenkes  (307). 

For  man  shal  god  wille  haue  (600). 

per  God  wile  helpen,  nouht  ne  dereth  (648). 

It  is  no  shame  for  to  swinken  (799). 

Lith  and  selthe  felawes  are  (1338). 

Dwelling  haueth  ofte  scape  wrouht  (1352). 

He  was  ful  wis  pat  first  yaf  mede  (1635). 

Wei  is  him  pat  god  man  fedes  (1693). 

Wei  is  set,  he  etes  mete  (2036). 

Old  sinne  makes  newe  shame  (2461). 

Him  stondes  wel  pat  god  child  strenes  (2983). 

A glance  at  this  unusual  list  suggests  that  the  author  not 
only  had  listened  to  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  folk , but 
probably  was  accustomed  to  use  it  in  his  own  daily  con- 
versation. I may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  of  these 
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are  strictly  religious  and  most  of  the  others  deal  with  every 
day  conduct. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  interruptions  of 
the  narrative  for  curse  or  comment  which  show  how  much 
the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  the  story  impressed  the 
author  x).  The  following  are  typical : 

Loke  nou,  hu  God  helpen  kan 
O mani  wise  wif  and  man  (1712  k). 

He  werse  was  f>an  sathanas 
J>at  Iesu  Crist  in  erf>e  shop. 

Hanged  worf>e  he  on  an  hok ! (1102  ff.). 
Interruption  of  narrative  for  mere  emphatic  denunciation  of 
conduct  is  exceptional  in  English  romance , although  inter- 
ruptions of  other  kinds  are  commonplace  enough2). 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  bits  of  evidence  furnished 
by  the  additions  and  alterations,  by  the  proverbs  and  comments, 
point  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  we  are  about  ready  to 
make  a few  generalizations  in  regard  to  the  author  of  the 
romance.  But  before  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
certain  difficulties  involved  in  the  theory  which  has  been  ex- 
plained. First,  the  question  might  be  asked,  what  motives  of 
the  French  version  have  been  omitted?  In  reply  it  may  be 
stated  that  only  two  important  motives  have  been  omitted  — 
that  of  the  fixing  of  dead  men  on  stakes  at  the  suggestion 
of  Argentille  (corresponding  to  Goldeboru)  and  the  proof  of 
royalty  by  the  blowing  of  the  horn.  I do  not  know  why 
these  have  been  omitted.  As  for  the  first,  possibly  the  author 
did  not  care  to  have  his  hero  win  by  a ruse.  But  our  theory 
is  not  that  the  original  of  the  English  romance  was  precisely 
the  common  original  of  the  Lai  and  Gaimar,  and  possibly  the 
version  immediately  before  the  English  redactor  did  not  con- 
tain these  motives.  Much  more  difficult  than  these  is  the  fact 
that  the  French  version  connects  the  story  of  Havelok  with 
that  of  Arthur,  while  the  English  version  does  not.  In  this 
point  the  English  version  must  be  nearer  the  original.  If  the 
accepted  opinion  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  first  brought 

x)  Cf.  60 ff.,  423  ff.,  542  ft.,  nooff.,  1158,  2516. 

2)  Religious  interest  is  shown  also  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  taking 
of  the  oaths  by  Godrich  and  Godard  (184  ft'.,  384 ff.)  and  of  the  religious  exer- 
cises preceding  the  deaths  of  Apelwold  and  Birkabein  (2ioff. , 358  ff.). 
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Arthur  into  general  fame  be  true,  the  addition  of  Arthur  to 
the  story  cannot  have  occurred  long  before  the  writing  of 
Gaimar’s  Estorie,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  English  version 
goes  back  to  an  original  which  did  not  mention  Arthur.  But 
as  the  connection  of  Arthur  with  the  story  of  Havelok  is 
purely  external,  this  difference  does  not  seriously  affect  my 
position  that  the  original  of  Havelok  was  essentially  the  same 
as  the  original  of  the  French  versions.  The  question  may 
also  be  asked,  why  are  the  names  of  the  characters  — except 
Grim  and  Havelok  — changed  in  the  English  version  ? Does 
this  not  make  it  probable  that  the  names  have  disappeared 
and  been  replaced  in  the  course  of  oral  tradition?  To  this  the 
answer  is  that  if  the  changes  in  names  had  taken  place  in 
this  way,  much  greater  changes  in  incident  would  certainly 
accompany  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  “Argentille”  is 
a kind  of  translation  of  “Goldeboru”.  It  is  just  as  possible 
that  “Goldeboru”  is  a kind  of  translation  of  “Argentille”.  The 
changes  may  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  introducing 
names  more  familiar  to  the  audience  addressed.  And  the 
name  “Birkabein”,  we  are  told,  could  not  have  been  known 
in  England  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century I).  There 
is  a fourth  difficulty.  In  the  English  romance  there  is  one 
motive  not  appearing  in  the  French  version  which  is  of  the 
conventional  romantic  type.  That  is,  Havelok’s  royal  birth  is 
denoted  not  only  by  the  light  issuing  from  his  mouth,  but 
also  by  a very  bright  cross  on  his  shoulder.  This  is  a con- 
vention of  the  chansons  de  geste,  and  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  sign  of  the  light.  This  change  is  very  dissimilar  to 
the  others  we  have  been  studying,  but  it  is  one  which  would 
readily  occur  to  a person  acquainted  with  romantic  literature. 
None  of  these  difficulties  can  be  regarded  as  serious  except 
the  second,  and  for  that  there  is  an  obvious  explanation. 

We  are  now  ready  to  try  to  say  what  may  be  said  about 
the  author  of  the  Havelok ..  Now  and  then  a hint  about  the 
author  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  opening  or  closing  lines  of 
a romance,  and  this  is  true  of  Havelok . The  closing  lines  are: 

Forpi  ich  wolde  biseken  you 

J>at  hauen  herd  f>e  rime  nu, 


*)  Ward.  Cat . Rom . B.  vol.  I,  p.  440  (Heyman,  p.  87). 

J.  Hoops,  Englische  Studien.  48.  2.  14 
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f>at  ilke  of  you,  with  gode  wille, 

Seye  a pater-noster  stille, 

For  him  f>at  haueth  f>e  ryme  maked, 

And  per-fore  fele  nihtes  waked; 
bat  Iesu  Crist  his  soule  Fringe 
Bi-forn  his  fader  at  his  endinge. 

Requests  of  this  sort  are  commonplaces,  but  the  religious  note 
here  corroborates  the  evidence  already  pointed  out  indicating 
that  the  author  was  religiously  inclined.  In  the  introduction 
of  the  romance  there  is  also  a prayer , placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  minstrel.  The  familiar  address  of  minstrel  to  audience 
with  which  the  romance  begins  emphasizes  its  popular 
character.  It  was  intended  not  for  the  hall,  but  for 
the  inn  or  street. 

Herkneth  to  me,  gode  men, 

Wiues,  maydnes,  and  alle  men, 

At  f>e  beginning  of  vre  tale, 

Fil  me  a cuppe  of  ful  god  ale ; 

And  (y)  wile  drinken,  er  y spelle, 
bat  Crist  vs  shilde  alle  fro  helle  I (iff.) 

These  lines  may  have  been  the  addition  of  some  minstrel ; 
but  they  probably  were  written  by  the  author  of  the  body  of 
the  poem. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  English  romances  were  the  work  of  minstrels  adapting 
French  materials  to  English  audiences.  The  slipshod  way  in 
which  they  are  put  together,  the  conventional  motives  which 
are  added  to  their  sources,  the  stereotyped  phraseology  in 
which  the  material  takes  form  seem  to  indicate  that  the  work 
was  done  hastily  by  practical  men  for  practical  purposes.  This 
is  not  true  of  Havelok . The  author  says  of  himself  that  he 
was  awake  many  nights  “making”  it,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
remark  represents  the  truth.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a striking 
absence  of  the  conventional  incident  from  the  English  redactor’s 
additions,  and  amid  conventional  phraseology  there  is  much 
that  is  fresh.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  inconsistencies  the  story 
has  been  worked  over  with  pains  which  a minstrel  would  pro- 
bably not  take , and  there  is  an  interest  in  elements  of  the 
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story  other  than  incident  which  an  English  minstrel  probably 
would  not  have  had. 

I am  inclined  to  accept  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  that  the  author  belonged  to  the  clergy.  The 
emphasis  on  religious  matters,  the  insistence  on  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  story,  the  love  of  proverbial  wisdom  certainly 
point  in  this  direction.  Moreover,  the  two  scraps  of  Latin, 
commonplace  %as  they  are,  decidedly  favor  this  suggestion. 
Both  are  of  a religious  character. 

Benedicamus  domino!  (20). 

“In  manus  tuas,”  loude  he  seyde  (228). 

The  wandering  minstrel  would  almost  certainly  have  empha- 
sized the  vaguely  chivalric  qualities  of  the  story.  But  a priest, 
intimate  with  the  life  of  Lincolnshire,  loving  his  country  and 
its  people,  finding  a tale  about  the  localities  which  he  knew 
well,  would  do  precisely  what  has  been  done,  — he  would 
emphasize  the  local  and  familiar,  the  lowly  life,  the  moral 
lesson  to  be  drawn. 

But  it  does  not  matter  so  much  what  the  profession  of 
the  author  may  have  been.  We  feel  that  whoever  he  was, 
he  was  not  far  removed  from  the  audience  which 
he  addressed,  and  that  he  steeped  his  tale,  not  in  the 
atmosphere  of  conventional  romance,  as  most  minstrels  would 
have  done,  not  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Vikings,  but  in  the 
atmosphere  of  contemporary,  commonplace  Eng- 
land. When  reading  the  romance,  we  are  living  with  people 
who,  on  the  whole,  love  peace  and  order,  are  faithful  to  the 
church  of  priest  and  monk,  hate  oppression  and  lawlessness, 
and  only  at  a distance  know  of  tournament  and  court.  If 
there  is  a wilder  element  in  the  society  of  the  romance,  it 
is  not  the  attractive  outlaw,  but  the  usurper  or  the  criminal, 
who  is  to  be  legally  tortured  and  executed.  It  is  a world 
of  commonplace  but  sound  ideals,  and  the  author  of  Havelok 
believes  in  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Havelok  never 
wrote  another  romance.  He  shows  no  special  narrative  skill. 
Many  romances  are  more  exciting  and  interesting,  so  far  as 
the  story  goes.  The  versification  is  not  remarkable.  One 
might  guess  that  the  story  was  taken  up  because  of  its  local 
interest  by  one  living  in  the  part  of  England  where  the 
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story  is  placed,  and  was  worked  over  especially  for  the  people 
living  there1).  A clear-eyed,  kindly,  practical  man, 
interested  i n c o m m o n p e o p 1 e , thoroughly  patriotic  , 
very  religious  in  character,  if  not  in  profession, 
priest  rather  than  minstrel,  wrote  our  English 
Hav  e lok 2). 

Of  course,  there  is  no  certainty  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
but  this  explanation  meets  the  facts  pretty  w§ll.  If  true,  it 
indicates  that  an  English  redactor  might  very  well  make  great 
and  interesting  changes  in  his  material.  The  English  Havelok 
— and  it  is  probably  true  of  other  romances  — is  not  the 
product  of  growth  through  tradition.  I think  it  differs 
from  the  other  romances  with  which  it  is  associated  — 
the  ''matter  of  England”  group  — because  the  story  fell  into 
hands  of  a different  kind.  The  others  are  minstrel 
romances  — that  is,  romances  written  by  minstrels  or  some 
one  working  for  them;  Havelok  probably  is  not. 

*)  The  evidence  of  language  is  not  decisive  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
poem  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  scribes  belonging  to 
different  parts  of  England;  see  Skeat,  pp.  xxvf.,  xlviii. 

2)  The  evidence  which  supplies  the  accepted  date  for  Havelok  seems  to 
show  a patriotic  interest.  The  expression  “from  Rokesborw  to  Dover”  prob- 
ably indicates  pride  in  the  recent  events  which  made  Rokesborough  the 
northern  limit  of  England.  In  this  connection  I may  say  that  the  fact  that  a 
parliament  met  at  Lincoln  in  1301  does  not  seem  at  all  decisive,  since  parliament 
is  probably  only  a translation  of  assemblement  ( Lai , 280) , or  some  similar 
French  term. 
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